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hard knocks, it was done in so handsome a way that
he could not complain."1 It is quite possible that
had Smith lived to see another edition of the Wealth
of Nations through the press, he would have responded
to Bentham's invitation by admitting the futility
of fixing interest by law. But at this time he was
still busy with the sixth edition of the Moral Senti-
ments, which at last appeared early in the following
year* In the preface he referred to the promise he
had made in 1759 of a treatise on Jurisprudence.
That promise had been partially fulfilled in the
Wealth of Nations; but what remained, the theory
of ^Jurisprudence, he had hitherto failed to execute.
" Though my very advanced age leaves me," he acknow-
ledged, "very little expectation of ever being able to
execute this great work to my own satisfaction, yet, as
I have not altogether abandoned the design, and as I
wish still to continue under the obligation of doing
what I can, I have allowed the paragraph to remain as
it was published more than thirty years ago, when I

1 In his Defence of Usury, "Letter xm. to Dr. Smith,'*
Bentham had written: "Instead therefore of pretending to
owe you nothing, I shall begin with acknowledging that, as far
as yonr trade coincides with mine, I should come much nearer
the truth were I to say I owed you everything." Mr. Bae
(Life of Adam, Smiih> p. 424) quotes a letter from George
Wilson to Bentham, in the Bentham MSS., British Museum.
I may add to this the following note which I find in Bentham's
Rationale of Reward (1825), p. 332, in chapter xvL of Book iv.,
on Bates of Interest. **Adam Smith, after having read the
letter upon Projects, which was addressed to him, and printed
at the end of the first edition of the Defence of Usury, declared
to a gentleman, the common friend of the two authors, that
he had been deceived. With the tidings of his death Mr.
Bentham received a copy of his works, which had been sent
to him as a token, of esteem.*'